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sacred enclosure.     It is said that in olden times the sacrifice
was offered to Agraulus, and not to Diomede.    According
to another account it was instituted by Teucer in honour of
Zeus.     However that may have been, the barbarous custom
lasted down to the reign of Hadrian, when Diphilus, king of
Cyprus, abolished or rather mitigated it by substituting the
sacrifice of an ox for that of a man.1    On the hypothesis here
suggested we must suppose that these Greek names of divine
or heroic figures at the Cyprian Salamis covered more or less
similar figures of the Asiatic pantheon.   And in the Salaminian
burnt-sacrifice of a man we may perhaps detect the original
form of the ceremony which in historical times appears to
have been performed upon an image of Sandan or Hercules
at Tarsus.    When an ox was sacrificed instead of a man,
the old sacrificial rites would naturally continue to be ob-
served in all other respects exactly as before: the animal
would be led thrice round the altar, stabbed with a spear,
and burned on a pyre.     Now at the Syrian  Hierapolis the
greatest festival of the year bore the name of the Pyre or
the Torch.    It was held at the beginning of spring.    Great
trees were then cut down and planted in the court of the
temple: sheep, goats, birds, and other creatures were hung
upon  them:  sacrificial  victims  were  led  round: then fire
was set to the whole, and everything was consumed in the
flames.2    Perhaps here also the burning of animals was a
substitute for the burning of men.    When the practice of
human sacrifice becomes too revolting to humanity to be
tolerated, its abolition is commonly effected by substituting

1 Porphyry, De abstineniia, ii. 54
tq*; Lactantius, Divin. Inst. i. 21.
As to the date when the custom was
abolished, Lactantius says that it was
done "recently in the reign of
Hadrian." Porphyry says that the
practice was put down by Diphilus,
king of Cyprus, "in the time of
Seleucus the Theologian." As nothing
seems to be known as to the date of
King Diphilus and Seleucus the Theo-
logian, I have ventured to assume, on
the strength of Lactantius's statement,
that they were contemporaries of
Hadrian. But it is curious to find
kings of Cyprus reigning so late.

Beside the power of the Roman
governors, their authority can have
been little more than nominal, like
that of native rajahs in British India.
Seleucus the Theologian may be, as
J. A. Fabricius supposed (Bibliotktca
Gra&ca^ Hamburg, 1780-1809, vol. i.
p. 86, compare p. 522), the Alexandrian
grammarian who composed a voluminous
work on the gods (Suidas, s.v.
SAewcoj). Suetonius tells an anecdote
(Tiberius, 56) about a grammarian
named Seleucus who flourished, and
faded prematurely, at the court of
Tiberius.
s Lucian, De dea Syria^ 49.